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FOREWORD 



This handbook on school fj.nance is. prepared to give you the taxpayer 
of our State an overview of., the financing and organization *of the 
public schools grades K-12. , ' , 



An' attempt has been mad^ to show in general terms where We revenue?- 

to support tliis segment of-ptiblic education comes from^^how they are 

distr^ibuted to individual school di tricts, ^nd, the purposes for 
which' they are expended. , ^ 

Included in this,, publication is a ^rief description of the school 
distribution -formula / ,^d how the amount of state and local funds 
distributed by this formula is calculated. ' * 

It is my hope that<this handbook will provide yov with answers to 
many of your questions 'regarding the financing of our public, schools. 



Franic B. Brouillet 
State Superintendent 
6f Public Instruction 



aiAPTER I 



' . s THE gASIDLAH .-: ' ■ ' 

Our tonstitutior? ix-^e's education for all dpldren as'a paramount duty of. the 
State. It requires^^e LegisTature to provi.de for .a system of public schools'and 
creates the office of the Superintendent of P^ublic ihstructiorT to supervise, them 
and to perform^ther duties which the • la^,jnay prescribe- 

. . , * • STATE CO NSTITUTION- . 



'Arti^tlelX: 

Section 1. "It is the paramount duty of the State to make ample "provisions 
*for the education of all children residing within its borders j without di^tinc- 
tton or preference on account of race^ color ^ caste ^ or sex. " \' ' ' ; 

Section 2. "Tlie Legislature shall provide for a general and umform system 
o-f pubJLic schools, '....and sucn. . .normal and technical schools as may hereafter 
be established." ..." \ ' J 

Article III: " 

Se.ction 22. "272^ State Superintendent ^of Public Instruction shall ^have 
supervision over all matters pertaining to the public schools^ and shall perform 
such sweoifijs duties as^ may be prescribed by law. . . . ' 

' Acting! under this constitutional mandate, the Legislat ire requires the Superin- 
tendent of "Public Instruction to estimate the amount of state funds required to 
<?arry out the law." ' 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction has ntany other duties which are implied 
by the Constitution. From time to time the Legislature has specified additional 
responsiDiLities. ^ ./ ^ 

, STATE^ CODE OF WASHINGTON 

, "iTid* Sycperintendeni^ of Pvblic Instruction shall certify biennially^ to the 
Governor for submission to the Legislature'^ the estimated amount of state funds 
required to 'oax'ry out the law governing state support for the co)mon schools'*. " 

' ' STATE BOARD OF EDUGATION 



The State Board of Education is one of L.e oldest agencies of state government, 
having been created in 1877 i>y the Legislature of the Territory of Washington. 
It has opexated continuously since that date, having been reconstituted by the 
State Legislature in 1897, in 19G9 and most recently in 1947. 

The 1947 Legislature established in law the principle that the Board should be 



composed entirely of lay persons (not professional educators) by providing that 
'no one employed in the field of education shall be eligible for Board membership. 

The pre.sent Board consists of 14 laymen > two fron/each Congressional District^ 
elected by school cjirectors to six-year unsalaried terms. Board members cannot 
be employed, by any educational ini^titution. 

The State Board of Edi^ation is called the voice vof the public in determining 
basic educational policy. Its powers and/duti.es, prescribed by l^w, are primarily 
to establish rules, regulations ^nd standards fpr the general management and oper- 
ation o£ the public schools, from kindergarten .through high schools and vocational 
technical institutes.' . • * • 

■ ■ . - ■ •• •. ■ — ■ ■ 

The C^^'jd is legally responsible'^for general .government and unifitication of the 
public school s^-Jtem^ school' disiri;ct«organi2ati,on, courses of study, accredita- 
tion of secpndpii^-schools, §chodi liuilding construction, an^J preparatory require- 
ments for. entrance iato state-supported institutions of hi^fher learning.-^ ' 

- t ... 1^ 

Requirements fo;^ teachers' .certificates, are est^lished by the^ State Board of 
^ Education^ which also must^ap|)rove Uie courses and programs' for teacher education 
' at public and pirivate college's in Washington Stat'e] ' 

-"^ - ' " * 

To acquaint you with our sy^'tem of ^public education, the State *Board frequently^ 
holds meetings' in Various cities around the State. All meetings are open to the 
<s»publi>c^ ^ ^ ^. ' ^ 

^According to the State*^ Constitution, the Superintendent of Public Instruction is 
responsible for administration of the total state educational program, including 
carrying out policies of the State ^oard of Education. The Superintendent of Pub- 
lic lostruction serves as president of the Board, jDut. votes only to break a tie. ' 

The items on the Board agenda are developed and presented by^the staff of the 
Superintendent af Public Instruction, with official action or policy decisions 
then taken by the Board. > 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 



First Congressional District 

♦ 

^ H. Eugene Hall, M.D. 
Levy S. Johnston 

Second Congressional, District 

Jack L, Reid, O.D. , 
Dr. Edward Diamond ^ 

Third Congressional District 

Mark E.< Hoehne 

Mrs. V/anda T. Linderman^ 

Fourth Congressional District 



Fifth Congressional District 

Mrs, Ollie Mae Wilson* 
Orville L. Barnes 

Sixth Congressional District 

Grant L. Anderson 
Mrs. Eileen B. Kalles « 



Seventh Congressional District 

Stanley M. Little, Jr. 
Robert B. Stookey 
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Dr. Frank B. Brouillet, President 
Vem V. Leidle, Secretary, 



CHAPTER II 



SCHOOL' DISTRICT QRGANIZATIPN BELSW THE 'STATE LEVEL , 

The Legislature ^as* created two type^ of school districts below th*e state level* 
These are inteiinediate school' districts and local districts.- ' , 



rNTERMEDj^ATE SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



The 1069 Legislature mandated and the State Board of Education created 14. inter- 
mediate school , districts that' became operative on July 1, 19^9. At a subsequent / 
date, Intermediate School Districts 102 and 103, and 106 and 107 were combined to 
form Intermediate School Districts 123 and 167, respectively. >Each of th^ 12 ? 
intermediate school districts is unde'r-ithe jurisdiction of a s4ven-inember board 
of education. The intermediate school district board of education rilembers are 
elected from each of the ^ seven-board-member districts within their f^Ltermediate 
^school district. The intermediate, school district board of education selects a 
superintendent to ma.iage the.. district. The intent and purpose of the intermediate 
•school dp.strict system according to statute ore as follov7s: 

" y - V ' ' 

"£LL ^tabli^h intdvmediate school dis trict offices as regional eduaa'- 
tio>iaL se^oH^e agencies vhich will provide cooperati ve afid i/fiformational 
se/viaee to local school districts; • .'^ 

\ ("^J Assist the superintendent of public instruction and the state 
board of education in the performanoe of their respective stathtortf or 
ccnstitutional duties; 

(Z) MaJje the terr^itorial orqard^ation of intermediate school district 
offices as suih educational service agencies and the school districts more * 
madilij and efficiently adaptable to the changing econotnic pattern and edU- 
caiidhal i^rogvams Mthin the st ate; aftS, ' ' ' / 

, ( 4) Pro vide the pupi Is within the state with equal educationdl opportu- 



n 



n I tie a. " 



Irtermedx.^te school district^ derxvu their support from four main sources^ of reve- 
nue — federal, state, county and local schoc^l districts. Thfey expend their revenues 
to prpvide services to the Superintendent'^of Public Instruction, the ^tate Board of 
Edaoation,' the general public, and for programs and services for^the local school 
d^st^icts. 



SOUR CE OF ISD REVENUE AND PERCENTAGt: 
OF EACH SOURCE FOR 1972-73 
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Figure 1 



The intemftediat^ school district 'is not a tiaxing district. Local school districts 
on their option provide fun^s t'lrough contracts or agreements to pay for services. 
-At this time, county funds are ^-equired y statite to be appropriated by. county 
commissioners rhe intermediate school 'digiricts. Recent legislation provides 
for the phasing rut of this requirement of 'county support. State funds from the 
State General Fund are appropriated by the Legi'slature to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for allocation to intermediate school districts. 

/ ' ' ' ' - 

/ Tie map on the following page sets forth^ the boundaries of the system of inter- 
mediate and local school districts. 

>: • .\ ' / 

For additional informatiU^n, a publication entitled, "The Intemediate School Dis- 
trict in the 'State of Washington'* may be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction/':^, 

LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS " 

The second l^vel of district below the state level and one to which the Legisla- 
tuie has delegated much control is the looal s^chool district. There are 313 local 
rchool districts as of April 1974* In 1959 there were 434 districts, including 44 
first-class districts* , 245 second-class districts, and 145 third-class districts. 

Local sjthool districts are of three classes: 

1. First-class , District — Population in excess of 10,000, Ther^ are cur- 
rently^ 74 first-class districts. They serve approximately 80% of the 
total st^te school population. 

2* Second-class District — Any other district containing an organized town 
, or a population of 300 in a square mile, or maintaining a fully/ accredited 
high school. ^In 1974 there aire 194 districts of this category. They 
. serve 19% of 'the students. 

- ^ 3. , Third-Class District — All others. There are now 45 third-class dis- 
' tricts . . < , 

There are two "divisions" among the above classes i * 

1, High School Districts — High school districts must accept students of 
non-high school ^istricts who elect to attend the high school program - 
provided. High school districts are either first or second class. 
There are' 248 $uch districts. 

2. ' Non-High School Districts — Non-high districts are usually, but not 

necessarily, districts of the third class. They* do not offer high 
school programs. There 65 non-high school districts. 

Districts of the first and second class are governed by five elected school board 
members, ' except for Seattle which has seven. Districts of ^he third class are 
governed by boards of three members. 

Their powers and duties are broad insofar as' they do not conflict with authority 
specifically reserved for the State or delegated to stat^ officials. 
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CHAPTER in 

REVENUES FO R THE BUILDING FUND" OF SCHOQL DIS'^RICTS 

The building fund budget constitutes ,a completely separate fund from that for 
maintonance and operation or bonded debt amortization.. 

Building funds may be used by school districts to finance the purchase and/or 
improvement of school sites, the construction of new facilities and remodeling 
01? modernization of existin^j buildings, and for initial equipment, .library books 
and textbooks. Building 'funds are budgeted as needed, virtually annually ? in 
large or growing districts, in smaller districts and those with stable enroll- 
m«'nts, this fund is quite often dormarit and unbudgeted unless and until there is 
a specific need for it. 

The decision to purchase sites, ccns^ru^t facilities, etc., is entirely within 
tiie'^uthority of the local district board of directors. 

Mont^ys accrue to tlie building fur^d from local revenues and miscellaneous sources 
and, in addition, certain districts qualify for state revenue grants. 



; LOCAL REVENUES 

These are, derived "^xom two major sources, with the additional option of drawing 
from minor sources. The major sources are: 

1. The Sale of ^pnd Issues — In recent years this has been the primary ' 
source of funds. ' Bond issues must be authorized at a special or regu- 

• lar election by at least 60% of the voters casting ballots. A ftirther 
qualifying ^O"^. vote is always based upon the number of votes cast in 
the most recent State General Election. Such bonds aire amortized by a 
levy which is authorized at the time tije issue is approved. The con- 
stitutional and statutory limitation of bonded indebtedness is 5% of 
tile vajLUc of the ta:<able property in the school district. 

2. The Approval of Excess Building Fund Levies — Excess levies for the 
building fund aio subject to the same requirements for passage as the 
excess levies for the General Fund/ as well as also having a one-year 

• limitation. ' ^ 

By far the most common minor revenue source available to the building fund is 
interest earned from investing building fund mofieys, Followihg the sale of a - 
bond issue, there is often a period pf time be fore •payments must be made to con- 
tractors. It is permissible for districts to inveist these funds in short-term 
government notes or bonds or other approved investments. 

STATE REVENUES 



The State Board of Education administers the school construction assistance pro:? 
gram urider the provisions of Cnapter 28A.47 RCW. Since the program began in 1947, 



appr'^ximatt^j.y M^V million m state revenues have been allocated to local school 
building projects.* * 

Prior to 1965 these revenues were derived from bond issues authorized by the Legis- 
lature, which were amortised from proceeds accruing from the sales tax, cigarC'tte 
tax, motor vehicle excise tax, etc. Since 19C5 the revenues, have come from a con- 
stiti'tionally authorized dedicated source — the Common School Construction Fund, 
These funds have basically come from the sale of renewable resource-^ — primarily, 
timber — from state school lands set aside to fund education by the Enabling Act 
of 1889. 

The 1965 funding chai^ge also permitted the Legislature to authorize bond issues to 
be amortized from investment income earned by the .Permanent School Fund, which 
fund was also established in the above-mentioned Enabling Act, 

rhe amount of state building funds to which a district is entitled is determined 
according to a statutory formula. 'The formula establishes a relationship between 
the adjusted assessed valuation per pupil in the individual district co tlie state- 
wide ad3usted assessed valuation per pupil, thu$,, in effect, measuring the wealth 
per pupil. The resulting distril^tion pattern provides state assistance on build- 
ing projects from a Statutory ceiling high of 90% of the cost in the least wealthy 
diL^ricts to a low of 20% in tlie wealthiest districts. Additiona'' percentage 
points — to a maximum of 20'> — are provided to districts that have e>:perienced 
growth during the three-yeex period preceding application for state funds, com- 
puted on the basis of l^ additional for each 1% of growth. 

The formula is set forth m statute as follows: 

District adjusted 
2-valuation per full- Totc^l state adjusted 

Computed i'^tate ^ time equivalent ^ valuation per full- ~ -% State 

Ratio T upil time equivalent pupil Assistance 

District adjusted ^ 

2+valuation per full- ^ Total state adjust3d 

^time equivalent " valuation per full- 
pupil time equivalent pupil 

The formula was iesigned to provide the average district with 33-1/3% state aid. . 
• 

Districts qualify for state aid on two bases. The first is need, as expressed by 
unhoused pupils (resulting either from enrollment growtli and/or tl-ie need to replace 
unsafe or pDor facilities). If a district can document a need based on program, 
it can alsc qualify for assistance on a modernization project. Secondly, districts 
must have authorized (by bond' issue or excess millage le^/y) sufficient local fufids 
to cover their cost of the project(s). 

At any time the local board elects and local voters authorize funds and grant 
approval, the district may construct any facilities it desires without State Board 
aj[-jt^roval. 



MISCE LLANEOUS BUILDING FUND PE_VENUES 

1. Federal Aid — Districts which qualify for Public Law 874 operational assist- 
ance may also qualify for capital construction needs th -ough Public Law 815 « 



From 1951 through 1969 Washington school districts had been allocated a 
total of $51.8 million from this source, but only token amounts have been 
received since 1969. 

Fire Insurance Settlements ' — Se'itlements received by school districts for 
fire damages or other losses suffered are placed in the building fund. 

Sale of School Property — Whenever a school building or site is sold, the 
money is either deposijted^in the" building fund or used to reduce bonded 
indebtedness . * 

Gifts — On occasion school districts may be the recipient of gifts for the 
building fund. 

Other Sources Receipts derived from federal furest lands, state forest 
lands, or the P.U.D. excise tax may be placed in the building fund. Under 
certaytx circamstances,, various other, local resources may become available 
t9 the building fund. ^ 
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CHAPTER IV 



TAXES-THE MEANS OF SCHOOL SUPPORT 

STATE GENERAL FUND REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 

The State of Washington receives 73.^2% of its General Fund revenue from state 
taxation. The major revenue sources are illustrated in Figure 2, 1973-75 Bien- 
mum Revenue by Source — State G^ne^al Fund. The State hr.s several funds in its 
accounting system including ^nd redemption funds, retirement fuids, liquor 
excise tax $und, motor vehicle fund, and General Fund. Appropriations for schools 
other than construction come from the state General Fund. 

Washington State's chief revenue source is the sales tax. The state sales tax is , 

on retail sales made in the State. 'This includes retail sales and rental of 
tangible^ personal property and the sale of many services ,.uch as cleaning, main- 
tenance , construction and accommodations. The retail sales and use tax provides 
40^ of' estimated total revenues to the state General Fund for the 1973-75 biennium. 
The Legislature in April 1974 amended the state sales tax law to exempt drugs pre- 
scribed for human consumption from the sales tax. 

The Business and Occupation Tax is a tax on the gross receipts of most businesses 
in the iJtate of Washington. The tax rate varies by class of business* The tax 
is reported monthly by the' taxpayer to the State Department of Revenue which collects 
the tax. 'The B£fO tax is Wasliington's second largest source of revenue from within 
the State. The B&O tax accounts for 12% of the General Yxiud revenue for the 
1973-75 biennium. 

All other taxes such as property and excise tax, the motor vehicle tax paid at the 
time the vehicle is licensed, the death and gift taxes — or inheritance tax, state % 
liquor tax, etc., contribute 21.2% to the General Fund revenues. Federal grants 
contribute 22.9^ of estimated total revenues, and other miscelj-aneous sources con- 
tribute 3.9^ of total revenues. In general, tliree-fourths of the State's General 
Fund. is provided by tax revenues. 

The significance of school funding in the state expenditure budget is illustrated 
in Figure 3, 1973-75 Biennim State General Fund Expendj^ujres. Public schools 
receive 26.8^ ($743.9 million), human resources receive" 40.8%, other education 
receives 20.8%, and 11.6% for all other General Fund categories. The largest 
single user of General Fund revenues is the public school system. 

^PROPERTY TAXES 



The property tax payable by the taxpayer is a function of the tax rate times the 
assessed valuation of the property. The property tax for Jie 1974-75 school year 
is unusually complex since the laws governing property taxes .change radically in 
January 1975. 

For the 1974 tax year property is assessed at 501 of true and fair ^'alue. Against 
this value a regular property tax of 20 mills may be levied without a vote of the 
people. A mill is one one- thousandth, or expressed as a decimal is .001. A 35- 
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mill tax would therefore be .035. Of the 20 mills levied, 8 mills are for schools, 
4 mills are fo^^ counties, and 8 mills are for cities. Taxes are collected by the 
county and returned to th'(^' school district. ' ' • 

In 1975 property will be assessed at 100% of true and fair value. ^ Taxes that can 
be levied without approval of the voters wiJ-1 be liiriited to 1% of the assessed 
value, "ax rates will be expressed in terms of dollars per thousand dollars of 
assessed valuation rather than in mills. 

Another major change is that property taxes not requiring a vote of the people 
for schools, beginning in 1975, will be collected at the state level and dis- 
tributed to districts through the equalization formula. The amount of money 
distributed to a given district is not necessarily related to the, amount collected 
in that district. ^ ' , 

In order to protect districts that might suffer a severe reduction in revenue 
because of this change, the law includes a "grandfather" clause. That is, a dis- 
trict will receive no less than the amount per enrolled student received '.from 
state and loc^l funds excluding special levies the previous year or 95% of the 
average of the previous three years, whichever is less. 

Although the property tax ha§ always been a significant source of revenues for 
school districts, the limitations on this tax, the assessed , valuation., and the 
tax rates have varied. Figure 4 graphically illustrates some of the most signifi- 
Ccuit of these changes. * , 

SPECIAL LEVIES ^ . " 

If the voters in a school district wish to provide a better program than can be 
provided by regularly availabl^e funds, they may approve the raising of additional 
funds via "special levies." 

A special levy Ccui be .voted for only one year at a time. Special levies are sub- 
mitted by local school boards to be voted on at either a* regular election or a 
special election called for that purpose. ^ For a special election to be valid, at ^ 
least 40% of the number of voters voting in the previous General Election in the 
district must vote; 60% of those voting must vote yes* 

A referendum passed in November 1972 modified this requirement by allowing a levy 
to be passed if the total vote is leps than 40% of the last preceding General 
Election, but the yes vote equals at least 60% of 40% of the votes cast in the 
last General Election. The provision has allowed many levies to pass since 
November 1972 that otherwise would have failed to be validated* 

If a special levy fails to pass,, it may be resubmitted or a substitute levy sub- 
mitted at a later date. A district may vote on special levies only twice for a 
given tax year. A second f.ailure constitutes final failure. 

During the past several years it has become increasingly difficult to operate an 
adequate program from, regular sources. The result is £hat most districts are ' 
relying on special levies and the amounts of levies are increasing. Districts 
passed special levies totalling $7,000,000 in 1957. By 1974 the special levies 
increased to an amount in excess of $219 million. Due to recent changes in the 
school distribution formula, changes in property tax laws pertaining to school 
districts and to rapid inflation, it is anticipated that the 1975 special levy 
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total will approximate $300 million. This increased reliance on special levies 
is graphically illustrated by Figure 5. 

Every year many school districts fail in their attempts to pass special levies. 
Thousands of. students have been denied educational advantages that have been 
available to those districts whore special levies have bed)i approved. 

Currently suits are pending in the courts challenging the legality of financing 
schools by special levies, ^ 

TIMBER EXCISE TAX 

— - ~ i ■ ■■ • 

The 1971 Legislature made major changes in the sys.tem of taxation o:^ timber^ and 
forest lands in Washington, The , legislation exempts timber from the prpperty tax 
base and s.ubstitutes a severance ^(excise) tax based on the value at time o^* har- 
vest. The rate of this tax, effective October 1, 1974, as established by the 
Legislature, is 6^%. i . ^ , ' * 

Timber assessments were set at 75% of 1972 assessred' value for<1973 €ax collection, 
45% for 1974 collection, and eliminated fi;om the assessment roles for subsequent 
years. This forest excise tax is scheduled to be phased in concurrently.^ 

The application of this change in timber taxes as it applies to school district 
budgets is shown on Figure- 7. * 

SCHOOL DISTRICT REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES ^ ^ \ 

In the 1972-73 school year, school district ^General Fund receipts totalled in 
excess of $784 million (Figure 9). The .State provided 49.4% of this "Amount — 
including 2.6% from the state 2-mill property tax. Local property taxes,|^includ- 
ing special levies, contributed 33.3%. Other local sources provided 8.1% and 9^i2% 
was provided by the federal government. Property tax revenue directly provided' 
35.9% of all General Fund revenues df school districts. 

* 

Figure 8 shows the sources of school district General Fund revenues for the past 
12 years. In 1962, state furds were 63% of school district General Fund revenues, 
but in 1972-73 the state share was 49.4%, including the 2-mill state property tax 
of 2.6%. 1973 was th,e last year that the 2-mill state property tax was collected. 
Undoubtedly, the decline in the percentage of state support for schools has forced 
more reliance on the lotral property tax, including the special le\y. 

The school district General Fund expenditures are illustrated graphically in 
Figure 10. In 1972-73 school districts spent 72.7% of General Fund expenditures 
on instruction, 12.61 on plant maintencince, 4.4% on food ^services, 4.3% on trans- 
portation, 3.3% on admiiiistration, and 2.7% on General Fund expenditures provided 
pupil services and other miscellaneous support services. \ 
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Figure 7 



Figure 8 

A PROFILE of W/ SHINGTON SCHOOL DISTRICT GENERAL FUND RECEIPTS 

1961-62 — 1972-73 

i 

By Percent 
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CHAPTER V 

QPbRATING REVENUES FOR LOCAL DISTRICTS 
• * 

There ax^. a number of local sourc.es of revenues available to school districts for 
operating costs- Some of these funds are included in the state equalization for- 
mula; other local revenues are totally available to districts and not subject to 
state equalization. 

The following paragraphs describe the application of the equalization formula. 
The funds included in the distribution formula are identified on page 33 # item B, 
of Form F-204, and are described below. 

PER-PUPIL SUPPORT LEVEL 



Each bxennium the State Legislature determines and appropriates the amount which 
may be allocated to school districts to finance operational costs. The legisla- 
tive appropriation, more than any other single action, establishes the level of 
services p'rovided by local school* districts . 

The appropriated funds are distributed to districts in such a way as to guarantee 
an equal dollar amount pex "weighted" student enrolled. 

In order to determine the weightea enrollment, ,the ^enrollment in kindergarten is 
multiplied by .5. To this is added the ejirollment in grades 1-12 and a calcula- 
tion of full-time equivalency for pupils "attending part-time from private schools. 
The figure thus derived constitutes the total base enrollment expressed in fu^l- 
time equivalents. The total base enrollment is converted to weighted pupils by 
using the following factors if appropriate to a given district: 

1. Student hours in approved vocational classes times .2. 

2. Base enrt>llment is multiplied by a staff characteristic factor which 
depends on the average professional preparation and experience of tJ'ie 
certificated st^ff in each district. 

3. A weighting of .25 is added to the base enrollment for pupils who 
reside on state property or are enrolled from tax-exempt hoir^es or 
institutions. 

4. Remote and necessary elementary schools enrolling fewer than 100 stu- 
dents receive weighted credit according to an approved schedule. 

5- High schools enrolling fewer than 250 pupils receive an added weighting, 
also from an approved schedule. 

6. A district receives an additional .1 weighting for each identified cul- 
turally disadvantaged child (those eligible for free or reduced price 
school lunches) enrolled in an approved program. ^ 

7. .A district receives an additional .25 weighting for each pupil enrolled 

in an approved interdistrict cooperation program. 



t^jt.d oa... "urolii,"i.t jlus ^Ll- Varionr anl^'--*^^^^ weiqliting factors equal the 
weighted cnrollnent. For the 1-^73-74 scnool yoar, aa estimated statewide base 
enrol Ir'Tit cf 7'S7,1;m') will 'jfcncrate a Wc-Lqhted eriroliment of appro>:iraately 
I, 1*,1U vii* tno -Mri-ur. \c^>iah.tinq fictors arc applied. 

;u, ^ut of tJi^- totjl v;*->iqhtinq 'iS derived from the staff weighting factor, 
n jjure 11, I'xqc 39, shc\:s the c^>taff ^vighti.ng factors currently in use. State- 
-.vXde Uic curr<.Tit aV"rage i>taff weighting factor is .553. 

A district's guaranteed support is established through multiplying the district's 
t'^tal weighted oiirollment by a dollar 9uarante^^ per weighted student. This dollar 
guarantee per weighted student depends upon the legislative appropriation for 
apportionment and the statewide amount of local revenue specified for equalization 
available for the year.. The dollar air»ount of the per weighted pupil guarantee is 
specified by the S ^pe^rintondent of * Public Instruction. For the 1973-74 school 
year, tihe guarantee was set at $386. For 1974-75 the per-weighted-pupil guarantee 
IS ♦expected t-o be $392. ^ 

The per-woigh tod-pup il guarantee is just what the term implies. It 'is not a flat 
grant from the State. It is rather a guarantee that at least $392 (or such sum 
as may apply for a given year) will be available from a combination of state and 
local sources. 

The m.ethod of calculating the local district's contributions to the per-weighted- 
pupil support is shown on page 33, item B of Fonr4 F-204, which is found in the 
back of this bookle.t. The remaining amount constitutes the State's share of the 
per-pupil guarantee. All or part of the moneys received by a district from these 
sources are used m calculating the district's share of the per-pupil guarantee. 
PJease note the significant changes in the percentage of these revenues used in 
this calculation beginning January' 1975. Because of these changes, the F-204 
form will be changed for the 1975-76 year. 

rFUfjOS INCLUDED IN THE FORMULA 

PROPERTY TAK 

A Statement regarding property ta>: and its relationship to the equalization for- 
mula appears on page 11. 



F:r-r;-," F'no- 



prV'.nuc derived from the' h ase of* state forest land or from the sale of timber 
from these larids is divided on a 25/75' basis bt>twcen the forest developm.ent fund 
Olid the jounty m which the land is locat'^d. The county share is distributed to 
the ta:<in'5 districts v/ithin the county on the same basis as property taxes are 
di3trii^ut»:.'d. 

^tjitc^lx.".' t--rnit-. t ^;<-e:-:»" rrrt ni^rdcj-pal corporations to enter into agreements wa th 
school districts to na/.e payment to these districts m compensation for loss of 
taxes. 
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The statutes provide fo^ the collection by the county of a 1. 6^;cls^ ta:< on all 
ro.il estate transactions within tho county. The 1'. real estate excise ta:: i5 
distributed tj school di ri ^^ts v.'ithin a county on the basis of v:oxghtc.J ^^ur^-li- 
rent. 

'PUBLIC irriLiTY DisTKici K£\a:::Di: 

,r — . I - - III ■ • 

statutes require that of the county receipts be distributed to school da-r- 
tricts of the co^)ii ty involved. These moneys may be placed into the General Fand - 
by the local board and treated as local property revenue, or placed in tiic d^ 
trict building fund. 

Thii- total figure currently amounts to approximately 4^1,750,000 annually. ^ 
Public utility districts nay also ina]-;e volxmtary grai^.ts to school di^'^xxcts. 

FEDERAL TOKEb^T FUIiPo 

Current statutes require county coirtrni?;. loners to distribute the proceeds from 
national forest receipts betvcoon schools and roads in tneir counties. Th>: divi* 
sion betv;een schools and roads is legally Sfocificd at not less than 50^ for tJrie 
schools, based on weighted enrollment. 

In 1972-73, these amounted to v4,SS3,O0o. The amount of such funds varies orcatly 
froirt year to year, depending upo: the activities in the federal forest lauds 
across the State. 

EXCISE TA X on TlrM'EL TRAILER.^ AND CAI-IPL'KS • 

' excise tax of 1 is collected from all travel trailers and campcis. Dj?tri''^to 
m which these v^'hicles arc located receive 70. of this tax. 

TI nBEft CXCIfE TAX 

An explanation of the tirrbc'" excise tax may bo fovind on pages 15 -arid 17. 

RE"^NUES OUTSIDE THE STATE FORMULA 

The following special pui^^ose grai.ts have no effect on the a*mount La^ic scat'^ 
aid provided to a school district: 

LEGISLATI^^ APPROPRIATIO:J OF APRIL 1974 



Ihe Legislature m April 1974 appropriated J^S, 000,000 to be allocated to certain 
school districts on a per-student-enrolled basis* Districts ma^^ qualify for the^c 
funds by meeting ceo of the foliowx;:? three criteria: 1) ttie district passed a 
special ie'/y for 1975 collection; 2) the district tried tc pass a special le\^^d:o?: 
*t'>75, but failed to pass the lev^/ in two trials; 3) tlie district's cost per puj.jiJ^ 
exclusive of transportation, was below the state average tor the 1973-74 school 
year- It is anticipated that districts qualifying for these funds will ree^^iv^j 
$33 for each full-time enrolled student. 
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SALARY IMPROVEMENT FUNDS 

Historically the Legislature has frequently appropriated funds for pay increases 
for certificated nd classified employees of local school districts* 

These increases have followed several patterns. Some have been included in the 
basic .guarantee pejc weighted student. Others have been granted over and above 
the basic guarantee. Some have combined both methods — that is, those districts 
that did. not receive enough through the equdlization formula to pay the mandatgd^, 
raise were given additiotial grants outside^ the formula. It has been a .common 
practice tc^, allocate money for 'pay raises outside the formula, then at a siabse- 
quent date Sj^ropriate money to maintain the pay raises through the formula. 

Most of the pay raises mandated by the' Legislature have been percentage raises 
although some liave been flat dollar amounts. Recently money in varying amounts 
has been allocated to school districts in an attempt to lessen discrepancies 
between sala^xes paid school district classified ejnployees and those paid workers 
in other 'state. agencies. and private business. 

At the present time all .salary increase money granted by the previous Legislatures 
has been incorporated into .the formula guarantee per weighted student with two 
exceptions. The 1973 Legislature mandated a $40 per month per full-tiine equiva- 
lent classified employee. Some districts do not receive sufficient money to 
maintain these raises; they are given additional money outside the formula. Also, 
the money for equalization of classified employees' salaries is distributed com- 
plete^ly outside the formula. 

* 

EMPLOY-EE INSURANCE BENEFITS 

If a' district pays $5 per month toward approved insurance benefits for its 
employees , it is eligible for qp to $15 per month per employee of state funds for 
employee insurance, depending upon the type of insurance provided. 

PUPIL TRANSPORTATION 



The state support for the operation of the pupil transportation program is com- 
puted essentially on the basis of. approved routes, drivings time, servicing costs 
and Jmsurance. The acquisition of approved transportation equipment is also sup- 
ported with state funds. t " t 

The State reimburses up to 90% of the actual maintenance and operation costs on 
approved routes based on the state averages of the second prior year. Until 
1973-74, the 90% level has been attained. The drop to an approximate 78% share 
was diriectly due to inadequate' appropriations , inflationary costs, energy crisis, 
and expanded services associated with implementing the "Education for All" legis- 
lation. At the same time the support for equipment acquisition has been, maintained 
at 90%. Because of a supplemental appropriation made by, the Legislature (April 
1974) , it IS anticipated that state support for transportation v/ill approximate 
90% in. ^1974-75. For either operations or capital outlay purposes," the costs above 
the state support level becomes a local tax burden. Commencing in January 1975 — 
unless changes are made in either state funding levels or in local school district 
property tax authority — this cost will require excess levies in irost districts 
operating transportation programs. 
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PROGRAMS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 

The Legislature provides, through separate appropriations moneys for helping dis- 
tricts meet the excess or above-average costs involved in providing educational 
services for this group of students. 

These excess costs and the extent of state reimbursement for them are determined, 
by application of specific staffing ratios by disabilities as relatea to programs 
in individual districts. For 1972-73 the excess cost funds covered 91% of .the 
total approved handicapped program costs. It is the intent of the funding plan 
to fund those cost elements that are most ascribable, in a Apriority ranking, for 
providing the needed educational services for the handicapped children. 

TRAFFIC SAFETY EDUCATION 



Apportion of the fines levied for moving traffic violations and bail forfeitures 
are placed in the Traffic Safety Education Account. Reimbursement is made to 
school districts from this account for up to 75% of the statewide per-pupil costs 
of traffic safety education instruction. 

/ 

SECONDARY VOCATIONAL PR0GRA!4S ^ 

Categorically designated federal assistance is also available for the operation 
of approved vocational programs. These funds usually supplement state and local 
funds which are regularly distributed for the same service. 

The allocations follow the provisions of specific state plans which are consistent 
with the requirements of the congressional act providing them., 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL INSTITUTES 

Five school districts maintain vocational-technical institutes. Within annually 

reviewed enrollment allocations, an allotted sum is allowed for each full-time 
equivalent student in attendance. 

SCHOOL LUNCH AND SPECIAL MILK PROGRAMS 

The National School Lunch Program is operated to provide a low-cc t, nutritious 
lunch to school children. It is a cooperative enterprise of federal, state and 
local agencies. During the 1972-73 school year, the federal subsid^^ provided 
30% of the total cost of $35,529,715. This included $9,731,565 for scl^ool lunch 
reimbursement. / 

The federal payment for the Special Milk Program in the same year was $1,021,326. 
This enabled children to buy milk at a reduced price. 

State funds totalling $1,736,500 were provided in 1972-73. 

The largest item of income to support the School Lunch and Sfsecial Milk Programs 
is sales to .children. Local school districts make up the deficit if the chil- 
dren's payments, state funds and federal subsidy do not cover costs. The differ- 
ence for 1972-73 was $2.5 million. 



URBAN , RURAL , RACIA L DISADVANTAGED PROGRAMS 

School districts ma^y apply for funds to operate special programs designed to meet 
these nee'ds. 

O , -25- 



PUBLIC LAV/ HlA i'VUbS 



Approximately $14,558,lSy annually is currently being provided by federal appro- 
priation to qualified districts serving children who either reside on federal 
[•roperty or reside with parents employed on federal property* Applications are 
nade to the federal government with payment being made on the basis of $472.56 
for eacn child m full attendance connected both by residence and employment with 
federal property and $148. 8S for each child in full attendance connected by either 
residence or employment of parents. These figures apply to the 1973-74 school 
year'. 

Receipt of these funds by a school district does not reduce the amount of guar- 
anteed state aid as of July 1, 1971. j 

ELEMEUTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION ACT - GRAt^TS 

Under the Elementary and Secondary' Education Act of 1965 (ESEA) , $24,227,309 was 
appropriated and disbursed to V7ashington schools during 1973-74 for the purpose 
of meeting the educational needs of certain educationally disadvantaged children, 
particularly those of low-income families residing in each community. Other needs 
met with the use of this money include acquisition and use of library resources/ 
and the s treugtnening and improvement of programs for handicapped children. Some 
of the grant money can be used to establish and maintain, for a period of time, 
supplemental centers and services. Programs which are deemed to be innovative 
and exemplary as approved by the U. S. Office of Education, with recommendations 
oy the Superintendent of Public Instruction, are funded from this source. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT GRANTS - 

Approximately $408,000 annudlly comes to schools from the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act grants. The purpose of these grants is to improve elementary and 
secondary school instruction in specific subject matter arecis.* 

OTHER FUNDS FROM FEDERAL SOURCES 

Funds from miscellaneous sources also flow through the office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction to various school districts. Some $1,237,978 is 
made available annually to selected school districts which serve substantial 
numbers of Indian children from Indian reservations or Indian allotment lands to 
assist them in meeting urgent needs not otherv/isc' met. Districts having substan- 
tial numbers of older youth and adults who have not completed their basic educa- 
tion — high school level — can qualify, £oi^ some assistance in establishing progreams 
in this area, amounting to $1,074,1 34 jun^^r the Adult Basic Education Act. 

:-IO:i-HIGH DISTRICT PARTICi PATION ' 

.Non-high districts having secondary students enrolled in other districts are . 
required to reimburse the district in which these students are enrolled. The 
amount of reimbursement is calculated by determining the amount of secondary 
weighted per-pupil costs provided by local funds. This amount is multiplied by 
the number of secondary weighted p^ipils f-rom the non-high districts. Public law 
874 receipts for non-high secondai^y pupils are deducted to determine the net 
amount due the high school district. 
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CHAPTER VI 



SCHOOL DISTRICT BUDGETS 

School Boards are required by law to prepare annual detailed budgets setting 
forth estin^.ated receipts and expenditures. The Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion promulgates rules and regulations for the planning, execution, and approval 
of .the budgets. Once finalized, the budget limits the expenditures (including 
the incurring of liabilities) within a school district. 

A preliminairy budget is proposed before the end of a fiscal year for the ensuing 
year. A final budget is prepared after the ,end of a fiscal yaar that compares 
actual receipts and expenditures for the Lwo previous fiscal years to the ensuing 
year estimates. The fiscal year extends from July 1 of a calendar year to June 30 
of the following calendar year. 

Recent legislation allows any school district to submit a request to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction for authority to stipulate that the preliminary 
budget of such district shall become in fact the final budget thereof, such pro- 
cedure 'being sxibject to rules and regulations as promulgated by the Superintendent 
of Pxablic Instruction in accordance with Chapter 34.04 RCW, the administrative 
procedure act. h 

Final enactment of tl-te budget for first-class school districts is made at a meet- 
ing of the Board of Directors on or before the first "Monday in October. For 
second- and third-class districts, the budget is sent to the intermediate school 
district for review and possible revision by the Final Budget Review Committee as 
shown in the following budget calendar. 

Follc?.-/ing the budget calendar are tv/o pages from the school district* s final budget 
^ document. The first shows the summary of the General Fund budget, both revenues 
' and expenditures. The second page shows the breakdowii of expenditures by program. 

Following these pages are copies of Forms F-203 and F-204 for use by districts in 
calculating the state share of the per-pupil guarantee.' j 
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' i ' TIME SCHEDULE FOR PRELIMINARY BUDGET PROCESS 

Following is the time schedule for preparation of the preliminary budget for the common 
school districts as required by statute: 



SECOND- THIRD-CLASS 
OR BEFORE DATE ; FIRST-CLASS DISTRICTS DISTRICTS 



May 10 



2 weeks preceding 
public hearing 



Final date for district board of directors 
to prepare preliminary budget. Immediately 
thereafter publish notice of the completion 
of the preliminary budget Xonce each week 
for two consecutive weeks), and date, time 
and place of public hearing,^, 

\ 

Copies* of preliminary budget made available 
to taxpayers. ^ 



Same as first-class, 



Same as first-class < 



June 1 
6 



Final date for board of directors in public 
hearing to fix and adopt the preliminary 
budget. (The maximum time for this heading 
is two days. ) 



Same as first-class. 



Conclusion of 
hearing 



Board of directors' resolution to adopt 
preliminary budget. » 



Same as first-class. 



Within 5 days 
after adoption 



Forward b copies of the 
preliminary budget to 
the intermediate school 
district superintendent 
for review, alteration, 
and approval by the Pre- 
liminary Budget Review 
Committee. 



Within 10 days File copies of the budget with the intur- 

after adoption mediate school district superintendent, 

the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
• and the county auditor. 



/ June 30 



Final date for approval 
by the Preliminary Budget 
Reviev; Committee. 



Within 10 days 
after adoption 



ERLC 
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31 



File copy of budget with 
the intermediate school 
dist^rict superintendent, 
the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, and 
the county auditor. 




TIME SCHEDULE FOR FINAL BUDGET PROCESS 

Following is the time schedule for preparation of the final budget for the common school 
Histricts as required by statute: 

] SECOND- AND THIPD-CLASS 
DATE FIRST-x:LASS DISTRICTS DISTRICTS 



September — 2 weeks 
preceding public 
he aring 



Final date to commence public notice (per 
RCW 28A.65.070) for meeting of board of 
directors to revise preliminary budget. 

\ 



Final date to commence 
public notice (per 1?CW 
28A. 65.070) for meeting 
of board of directors to 
revise preliminary budget. 



September 15 Final date for board of directors to ■ Same as first-class. 

petition Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in writing for permission to budget 
receivables collectible in future years. 



September 25 



Final date for board of 
directors to convene 'in 
public meeting for pur- 
pose of revising pre- 
liminary budget./' 



" September 25 



al date for local 
school districts to sub- 
mit revised budget to 
intermediate school dis- 
trict for review and 
approval by Final Budget 
Review Committee. 



September 30 



Final date f^r final 
Budget Review Committee 
to fix and determine 
budget for local school 
districts. 



1st Monday in 
October 



Final date for certification and filing 
of final budgets for the local school 
districts. 



Same as first-class. 
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s UM>iAHY QF (;lm:hal fund budc;e t 

^ * (ulioie dollars only) 

Actual Budge L Budget 

B^.GIN^:ING cash and investment BAUNCE ?972-7.1 1973-74 1974-75 



uash on Hand, July 1 

Treasurer's Balance, Julv 1 ^ ^ ^ 

Plus: lavestmenc Balance, July 1 " 

Sub-Total—Cash & Invest. Bal., Julv 1 _ 

Less: ICarrants Outstanding, July 1 X ) { X- 

Less: Krnts. Iss., July 1-20, for prev. yr..^ ^ )_ ^ ) 

A. Total BEGINNING NET CASH ^ INVESTMENTS (A) i/ 



REVENUES 

1000 Local Taxes 

2000 County Administered Funds 

3000 State Funds 

4000 Federal Funds 

5000 Local Non-Tax Revenue 

6000 Local Reimbursements 

7000 Federal Reimbursements 

8000 Payments from Other Districts 

9000 Permanent Transfers In 



B. Total REVENUES - (B) 



C. Total CASH, INVESTMENTS & REVENUES (A+B) 
EXPENDITURES 

10 Administration 

20 Instruction 

40 Food Services 

50 Pupil Transportation 

60 Maintenance and Operation 

70 Other Services 

80 Interest Expense 



D. Total EXPENDITURES (Dj^ 



K. Add or (deduct) Adjustments (p. 10) 
A3d or (deduct) Other Adjustments 



Total DISBURSEMENTS (D+E) 



ENDING NET CASH AND INVESTMENTS (C-F) 



ANALYSIS OF ENDING NET CASH AND INVESTMENTS 

CaM^ Reserved tor Transportation Equipment 

(see schedule p. 8) 
Otlier Reistricted Cash 
Unrestricted Cash Balance 

Li^HDING NET CASH AND IWESTMENTS 



1/ 



1/ . 2/ 



1/ Must agree 

2/ Line C mu.^t be equal to or greater than Cash Reserved for Transportation Equipment 
( Item II D, pa^e 8) . 
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EXPENDITURE BY PROGRAM 



(\^ole dollars only) 

Ac tual Budget Budget 

Account ■ 1912-13 1973-74 ^J^Jhlll 

Educational Programs 

00 Basic Education " , 

21 Handicapped - District Operated 

29 Handicapped - Education by Another 

District . 

30 Vocational Education - Secondary 

41 Traffic Safety 

42 Urban, Rural, Racial & Disadvantaged ' 

44 Culturally Disadvantaged 

4^ State Institutions ^ 

47 Vocational-Technical 

48 Adult Education 'ZIZI^^^ZL " 

49 Other 

51 ESEA, Public Law 89-10, Title I ' 

55 ESEA, Public Law 89-10, Title II 

57 ESEA, Public Law 89-10, Title III 

59 ESEA, Public Law 89-10, Title IV ' 

61 Head Start , 

62 Neighborhood Youth Corps 

63 Adult Basic -Education 

64 Manpower Development & Training Act 

65 ^ Public Law 864-NDEA', Title III ^IIZZZZ 

66 Vocational Education 

67 Indian Education 

68 Federal Projects (Used to identify 

expenditures of other accountable 
Federal Funds not specifically 

identified above) ^ 

81 Special Accountable Projects Funded ~' 
by Foundation and Other Non- 
Governmental Sources »' 

83 Summer , School ^ 

85 Community Services ' 

86 Other 



Supportive Services Programs 

97 General 

98 Food Services 

99 Pupil Transportation 



Total EXPENDITURES (Line D, p. 4) 
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FORM F-203 



State of Washington 
-SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Olympid 



WORKSHEET FOR ESTIMATING AVERAGE ENROLLMENT (CONVERTED TO FULL-TIME EQUJVALENTS) 
AND COMPUTED WEIGHTED ENROLLMENT FOR 197^-75 SCHOOL YEAR 



DISTRICT 



NO. 



COUNTY 



APPROVED PROGRAMS 

Kindergarten (Incl. H/C) FTE 
Grades 1-6 (Incl . H/C) .FTE. . . 



ESTIMATED ENROLLMENT 



X .5. 



Grades 7-1/- (Incl. H/C) FTE..^ 



Pupils Attending Part-time From Private Schools: 

Grades 1-6 Number of class hours t 1080 =_ 

5- Grades 7-12 Number of class hours + 1080 = 



6. .TOTAL BASE ENROLLMENT 

' COMPUTATION OF ENROLLMENT WEIGHTINGS 

A. For Approved Vocational Classes: 



1. Total Annual Public School Pupils 

Hours Enrolled ^ 180 = 

2. Total Annual Private School Pupils 

Hours Enrolled t 180 = 



FTE Pupils X .2.. 
FTE Pupils X .2.. 



Staff Experience and Professional Preparation : (See Table A) 
Average Weighting Factor X Line 6 



Number of Pupils who reside on property of state, etc., (at least 3% 
of enrollment) and/or pppils enrolled from tax exempt homes or insti^ 
tutions [See RCW 28A.^1.1A0 (6) (b) & (c)] X .25 



For '^Remote and Necessary'* Elementary Districts and 

"Remote and Necessary" Schools Within a District: (See Table B) 



Weighting Factor 



X No. of Pupils 



For Smal 1 High Schools : (See Table C) 

Weighting Factor X No. of Pupils 



F. For Culturally Disadvantaged Pupils : (Requires Program Approval) 



Number of Identified Pupils 



X .1 



G. I nterdi strict Cooperation : (Requires Program Approval ) 
Nun^ber of FTE Pupils Enrolled X .25 



H. TOTAL WEIGHTED ENROLLMENT (Item 6 plus A through G) 
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Stelo of Washlnqton 
SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBUIC INSTRUCTION 
0 1 ynip i a 

COMPUTATION OF ESTIMATED LEVtl, OF PER-PUP I L SUPPORT 
FROM LOCAL AND/OR STATE FUNDS FOR THE I97^-7S 'S CHqOL^EAR 

D I STR I CT Z . ^ ' . ^NO. [county 

A. Total weighted pupils (Item H, F-203) [X $392.00 

B. Less receipts from sources other than state funds: 

1. 197^ tax receipts computed on Page 1 $ 

2. Less 1973-7^ revaluation cha'-ges ${, L 

3. I97'^"'75 receipts from State Forest Funds: 

a. $ X 50^ X 30% (July Dec. 197^)$ ' 

b. $ X 50% X 100% (Jan. -June 1975)^- 

h. l97'»-75 receipts from in-l ieu-of-taxes: 



a. $ - X -90$; (July-Dec. I97'») $J : 

b. $ X 1005; (Jan. -June 1975) $ 

5. l97'<-75 receipts from \% Real, Estate Excise Tax. .$_ ' 

6. l97'»-75 receipts from P.U.D. Excise Tax: 

a. $ X 90% Uuly-Dec. I97'<) $ 

b. S X 1005; (Jan. -June 1975) $^ 

7. l97'i-75 receipts from Federal Forest Funds: 

$ X 902; $ 

8. l97'»-75 receipts, from Excise Tax on 
Iravel Trailers and Campers: 

a. $ X 30% (July-Dec. I97'») $ [ 

b. $__ X 1001 (Jan. -June 1975) $ 

9. l97'»-75 receipts from Timber Excise Tax: 

$ X 30% (July-Dec. 197'») $__ 



TOTAL OF ITEMS B-l THROUGH B-9 5__ 

C. Allotment from state funds per-pupil support level (A minus B) $ 

r ,^'-js additional $^10 salary . increase (See April 197A Report 1 191 )...•••.• 
ERJC tal allotment from state funds (C + O)..,.^- • $ — 

™° . -3330 



FOHM F-20'i 
l97'«-75 



FORM ?-20^ 
197'»-75 



197^-75 REVENUE WORKSHEET 

FOR COMMUTATION OF ESTIMATED TAX RECEIPTS FOR FORMULA USE TO BE SHOWN ON LINE B-1 OF 
FORM f-'ioh, Pa»i - I ' ] , . , • 

FOR ALL SCHOOL DISTRICTS : 

Tax receipts collectible in second half of 197^ computed 
from adju^Jcd valuation for 197^ tax collection year: 

(Ad j . V.I I . J S / 



X .003096 (8 Mills X 90^ X ^3^) 5^ 

FOP COWuTAT f ON OF ADJUSTED VALuVlON FOR 197^ : 

197^ Assc >sed Valuation X SOZ = Adjusted Valuation 

county ratio * 



A^s.* .sed Valuation Adjusted Valuation 



UOTE* A.>»»ssed valuations used in this computation should include k^Z of the 
Ti ber Rol ! . 



FORM F-aOtl 
197^-75 



WORKSHEET FOR DETERMINING IF LOCAL SCHOOL DISTRICTS WILL COME UNDER 
THE GRANDFATHER PROVISIONS AS STATED IN H.B. 189 FOR 1^7^-75 



REVENUE ACCOUNTS 



1030 (3) 

lOiiO (3) 

2010 

20i»0 

3010 

3070 

3090 

3120 

3130 

3131 

3132 

3150 

'3170 (3) 
ijO^iO 
i»l50 

(A) 
(B) 
(C) 
(D) 
(E) 



(F) 
(G) 
(H) 



Property Tax 
Property Tax 
Real Estate Excise Tax 
In I ieu of'Taxes 
Regular K-12 Program 
State Property Tax 
P.U.D. Excise Tax 
State Forest Funds 
Salary Increase 
Class. $^0 Sal. Increase 
Class. Sal . Equal . Allot. 
Travel Trailer/Camper Tax 
Timber Excise Tax 
Federal Forest Funds 
In 1 ieu of Taxes 

TOTAL REVENUES 

Average Annual FTE's 

Revenue Per FTE (A) + (B) 



ACTUAL 
1971-72 (0 

$ 



ACTUAL . 
1972-73 (1) 



ESTIMATE 
1973-7^ (1) 

$ 



ESTIMATE 
197^-75.(2) 



XXXXX 
XXXXX 



XXXXX 



XXXXX> 



XXXXX 
XXXXX 



XXXXX 



(crrr 



■Tc:2r 



TcTir 



Average Revenue Per FTE for 1971-72, 1972-73, 1973-7^, KC.l + C.2 + C.3)*3]$_ 
Average Revenue Per FTE X 95^ [(D) X .95] $_ 



If (E), Average Revenue Per. FTE times 95%, is less than (C.i»), 197^-75 
Revenue Per FTE, the grandfather provisions do nor apply for 197^-75- 

If (E) is greater than (C.A) for 137i»-75 the estimated grandfather funds 
can be computed as follows: 

Average Revenue Per FTE X 95^ (E) Less 197^-75 Revenue Per FTE {Z.k) = $_ 
Grandfather Funds = (F) X 197'»-75 Average Annual FTE's = $_ 

Computation of Maximum Grandfather Funds 

I. 197^-75 Total Revenues (Line (A)) = $ 

2. 



1973-7^ Total Revenue less July 1973 
State Property Tax Receipts 



= $ 



(I) 



3. Maximum Grandfather Funds (H.2 - H.l) = $_ 
drandfather Funds (Lesser of H.3 or G) 



= $ 
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FORM F-?0^ 
197^-75 



NOTE : 

\\) Revenues for 1971-72, 1972-73, and 1973^7^ should include General Fund receipts only 
tor al 1 accounts. 

(2) Revenues for 197^-75 should include General Fend, Buildinq Fund and Bond Interest 
and Redemption Fund rt»ceipts for Accounts 3090 and ^0^0. Revenue Accounts 1030, 
10^0, and 3170 >For 197^-/5 should include any revenue transferred pursuant to 

RCW 28A.65.O6OW0 the Building or Bond Interest ard Redeniption Funds. Account-. 2010, 
20^0, 3010, 312N^, 3132, 3150, and ^150 should include General Fund receipts only. 

(3) Revenue Accounts 1030, 10^0, and 3170 should exclude any revenue attributable to 
special excess levies for 1971-72, 1972-73, 1973-7^, and 197^-75. The levy amounts 
and collection percentages in Bulletins Nos. 30-72 and ^2-73 may be referred to in 
segre<;ating special levy revenue from that of the regular levy. Nonhigh district 
contributions to the nonhigh fund should be Included in Accounts 1030/ 10^0, and 
3070 foi 1971-72, 1972-73, and 1973-7^ in determining if the grandfather provisions 
apply. 

REFERENCE: EHB 1^20, as passed by the ^«3rd Legislature, 3rd Extraordinary Session, 
states in p^rt: 

the minimum guarantee of state and local funds to school 

districts for the 197^-75 school year shall be the lesser of the 
following amounts: ninety-five percent of the average amount per 
enrolled student, excluding special levies, which a district realized 
from state and local funds during the preceding three school years; 
or the total amount of money received from state and local, funds, 
excluding special levies and the July 1973 distribution of state 
I collected 2-mill revenue to schools, during the I973"7^ school yearT 
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FORM F-204 
'97^-73 



' 197^-75 REVENUE WORKSHEET 



A. Est;, -ated revenue for REGULAR APPORTIONMENT (Account 30iO) 

!. Page 1. It.rr- E $_ X 87- 2 < = $ 

2. Estimated 1973-7'< Allolment X \7a $ 

J. Estinated Grandfather Allotment, Page 3. Item !..$ 

Estir^ate of revenue for Account 3010 $_• 

8. Estir^.itid r. -venue for TRANSPORTATION OPERATION (Account 3020) 

1. Estimated Tran<<por tat ion Operation 
foi 197'»-75 S X 83/: X 902- = $ 

2. Eiti.-a'cd 1973-7'< Allotment X 17^. - $ 

3. Account 3020 for 197^»-75 

t 

C. Estirratcd revenue for TRANSPORTATION DEPRECIATION (Account 3021) 

1. i Estimated School Bus Depreciation 
for 197^-75 $ X 83^ X 90:^^ $ 

2. Estimated 1573"7^ Allotment X 1?:^. $ ^ 

3. Account 3021 for 197^-75 r ^ ^ 

D Estin.ated revenue for HANDICAPPED (Ac<:ount 3030) 

1. E^tlnated Handicapped Allotment 
for 197^-75 $ X 83^ = $ 

■ # 

2. Estimated 1973-7'« Allotment X 17|,c:.. $ 

3. Account 3030 for 197'«-75 S 

E. Estimated revenue for TRAFFIC SAFETY EDUCATION (Account 3080) 

1 . E s t i ma t ed Comp 1 e t i ng St uden t s 
in I97'«-75 ' X $68 X 90% $ 

2. Account 3080 for 197'«-75 5 ^ 

F. Estimated revenue for CLASSIFIED SALARY EQUALIZATION ALLOTMENT (Account 3132) 
1. Monthly Allotment $ X .12 Months - $ 

ERIC -10 



FORM F-204 



ISy't-yS REVENUE WORKSHEET 
(Contini!.sd) 



G. Estimated revenue for EMPLOYEE HEALTH BENEFITS (Account Bl'iO) 



1. Employee- Health Benefits for 197^-75 at 100^ $ 

2. Account 31^0 for 197'<-75 "• '...$. 

H. Estimated revenue for TRAVEL TRAILER & CAMPER EXCISE TAX (Account 3150) 

1. Travel Trailer & Camper Excise Tax 

for 197'»-75 at 100^ $ 

2. Account 3150 for 197'<-75 $ 



Estimated revenue for SCHOOL FOOD SERVICES REIMBURSEMENT ^Account ^3160) 

^ 

1 1. Estimated Number of 197^-75 FTE 

I Lunchroom Employees (2,080 hours) x ^l^^O = $ 

/ 2. Estimated Number of 197^"75 

Type A Lunches Served X .0189 = $ 

3. Account 3160 for>J97^-75. $ 

J. Est'lmated revenue per S.S.B. 3253, Sec. 33 (Account 3253) 

1. Total Base Enrollment (Line 6, F-203) X $33 $ 



Districts must fall into o^ne of the fol1ov;ing categories to qualify 
for funds under S.S.B. 3253, Sec. 33: 

fs 

a. Must levy an excess levy for maintenance and operation 
purposes for 1 97^_co,Uecrron. 

--—^ :0R: 

b. Must have conducted the maximum number of elections (2) 
pur uant to lav^ for maintenance and operation excess 
levlr'S for 1975 collection. 

:0R: 

c. f^usr have a net per pupij+^cost excluding transportation less 
than the state average in 1973"'7^. 
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